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flattened and then be expanded promptly to swell 
and inflate the lungs. 

In the expiration the abdomen comes back very 
Slowly in ordinary breathing and the luugs sink 
measuredly In order to preserve for the longest 
time possible, the air which has been introduced 
In the lungs. 

' It must escape slowly and without shocking the 
lungs, or rather slip away, if we may so express 
ourselves. J 

DfiPINMIOK BY DR. L. MANDL. 

The respiration is composed (see Chapter I.) of 
two actions which succeed -each other in a rhyth- 
mic manner, viz., of the inspiration and of .the 
expiration, during which the thorax dilates and 
contracts itself. 

The dilation of the thorax can operate eitherat 
Jifcits base, in its superior part, or on its sides. 
Hence we have three kinds of respiration, or rather 
of respiratory movements. 

The first, the diaphragmatic or abdominal res- 
piration happens at the base of the thorax; the 
abdominal walls are pushed forward during the 
inspiration bj the sinking of the diaphragm; the 
*• shoulder, the larynx and the glottis suffer no sen- 
sible displacement by the respiratory movement. 
'In the second type, which consulates the clav- 
icular respiration, the amplification of the thorax 
operates specially in its superior part; the clav- 
icle or collar bone elevated by the first rib, the 
superior part of the sternum, the shoulder, and 
In the laborious and deep inspirations, the head 
itself, are displaced; the larynx Is then contract- 
ing. 

In the third and last type, called lateral respi- 
ration, the respiratory movement is executed in 
the lateral and. inferior portion of the thorax by 
the 'displacement of the Inferior and middle ribs 
and of the lower portion of the sternum. 

The dilations of the thorax carry on the lateral 
diameter, in this last type} on the longitudinal 
■diameter in the abdominal respiration and upon 
the anteroposterior in the clavicular type. Con- 
sequently it is impossible for the breast to dilate 
Itself, at the sane time, in every way, that is to 
Bay that the three types of respiration co-exist at 
the same time. But they can succeed each other : 
So, all profound diaphragmatic inspirations finish 
In a lateral inspiration, the same that the deep 



i It cannot be top much requested of the pupils 
to study well the respiration ; It is everything in 
singing. We recommend them to try every day, 
»ven without singing, to take and to retain as long 
as they can possibly their breathing, in following 
exactly the manner that we indicate in this article, 
relatively to the action of respiring when singing. 
They must work this exercise with care and mod- 
eration, but it must not be neglected. A singer 
who will not have exercised the respiration, will 
be obliged to respire ;often.; but.then his power is, 
soon exhausted and his voice will emit but feeble 
and vacillating sounds. Without a great volume 
■of air that the singer must know how to spare and 
manage a long time with skill, there is no force, 
neither tone in tho voice ; furthermore, without 
this faculty, it is not easy to have a fine phrasing in 
singing. A capital fault of which students must be 
preserved from, is to aspire with a kind of hiccough ; 
it fatigues very much the singer, not to speak of 
his hearers. This fault destroys the strength of 
the lungs, and when once it becomes habitual, he 
Is obliged to give up singing in a very short time 
afterwards. 



lateral inspiration is terminated by a clavicular 
inspiration. 

These different respiratory types exert a great 
influence upon the exercise of the voice. 

Effectively, all emission of sound can be effec- 
tuated only during the expiration by the air ex- 
pelled, which vibrates the vocal chords. 

The ensemble of the various sounds which are 
produced in this manner form the musical phrase, 
the length of which depends upon the length of 
the expiration. . 

This must consequently be effected slowly and 
without fatigue. This result depends upon the 
opposition that the inspiratory agents, which seek 
to retain the air in the lungs, exercise against the 
expirators, which seek to expel it to produce 
sound. 

The struggle so established is called the vocal 
strife, and the fatigue which is the result, varies 
according to the respiratory type and extend upon 
the thorax and the larynx. 

The fatigue of the thoracic walls is very slight 
in the abdominal respiration, because only one 
muscle, the diaphragm, acts upon the soft and 
moving processes, while the. opposition offered by 
the affixed and less flexible different parts of the 
superior portion of the thorax, displaced in the 
clavicular respiration, is considerable. 

The muscular action is much .less in the lateral 
type, but always more decisive than in the ab- 
dominal respiration. 

The larynx participates also in the fatigue re- 
sulting of the respiratory movement effectively, 
in singing (clear-tone) the larynx elevates itself 
in the emission of the sharp sounds and lowers 
itself in the deep sounds. In order that this dis- 
placement can be made without the least fatigue, 
It Is necessary that the larynx preserve Its perfect 
mobility, which happens in the diaphragmatic 
respiration. 

In the clavicular inspiration, on the contrary, 
the larynx, strongly lowered, obeys with difficul- 
ty the displacement required during the emission 
of the voice and some adverse tractions effect 
easily a noisy inspiration and some fatigue, which 
prove fatal in the end, to the voice. 

The lateral type does not bring any inconveni- 
ence if it finish the diaphragmatic inspiration, or 
if it does not give a too great preponderance to 
the clavicular inspiration as a finale. 
[To Be continued.] 

■ 1 4 » > t 

BLUNDERS OF AUTHORS AND PAINTERS. 



Though poets and painters may claim, in the 
proper exercise of their art, great license of Inven- 
tion and speech, and a far greater liberty of illus- 
tration and embellishment' than is allowed to 
the sober writer of history, yet it seems plain 
that historical truth or chronological accuracy 
should not be entirely sacrificed to dramatic or 
pictorial effect.- And this is more especially true 
when the poem or the picture is founded upon 
history, or designed generally to represent his- 
torical truth. Anachronisms, both ludicrous and 
strange, have been made by poets and painters, 
from whom more accuracy might have been expect- 
ed. The "world's great poet," Shftkspeare,(.in 
whose matchless works we seem, rather instinct- 
ively, to expect exactness In the details of time, 



place and circumstance, has in some instances 
curiously misplaced the true chronological order 
of some events, of the true state of which it can 
hardly be supposed he himself was ignorant. 
His contemporaries and successors were also 
guilty of great blunders in the same way, but a 
lew only ofthose made by the great poet will be 
given. 

In the play of " Coriolanus," Titus Lartius 
is made to say, addressing C. 'Marcius : 

"Thou wast a soldier even to CWswish.. 

It is a little curious how Marcius could have 
been a soldier to " Cato's wish; "for Marcius, sur- 
nauied Coriolanus, was banished from Rome, and 
died more then two hundred years before Cato'a 
eyes first saw the light. In the same play Menenius 
says of Marcius, " He sits in his state as a thing 
made for Alexander," or llke> Alexander. The 
anachronism made in this case is almost as bad 
as that just given, for Coriolanus was banished 
from Rome and died not far from u. c. 490, and 
Alexander was not born until almost one hundred 
and fifty years after. And the poet in the same 
play makes still another error in the words which 
he puts into the mouth of Menenius, " the most 
sovereign prescription in Galen is but empiri- 
catic" Now, as the renowned "father of medi- 
cine" was not born until a. d. 130, of which fact it 
seems hardly probable that Shakspeare could have 
been Ignorant, he has overleaped more than six 
hundred years to introduce Galen to his reader. 

In the tragedy of "Julius Cffisar" occurs an 
historical inaccuracy, which cannot be excused on 
the ground of dramatic effect. It must be imputed 
to downright carelessness. It is in the v followlng 
lines: 

Brutus. Peace; count the clock. 
Cassius. The clock has stricken three. 

Cassiti3 and Brutus both must have been en- 
dowed with the vision of a prophet, for tho first 
striking clock was not introduced into Europe un- 
til more than eight hundred years after they had 
been laid in their graves. And in the trage.ly of 
" King Lear," there is another as great inaccuracy 
in regard to spectacles as that in "Julius Caesar" 
respecting clocks. King Lear was king of Britian 
in the early Anglo-Saxon period of English histo- 
ry, yet Gloster,' commanding his son to show him 
a letter which he holds in his hands, says, "Come, 
let's see; if it be nothing, I shall not want spec- 
tacles." It is generally admitted that spectacles 
were not worn in Europe until the very last of the 
thirteenth, or the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. 

Shakspeare also anticipates in at least two 
plays, and by many years, the important event > 
o: the first use of cannon in battle or siege. In 
his great tragedy of "Macbeth," he speaks of 
cannon "overcharged with double cracks;" and 
King John says: 

" Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France, 

For ere thou can'st report, I will be there; 

1 The thunder of my cannon shall be heard." 

Cannon, it will be recollected, were first used in 
Cressy, in 1346, whereas Macbeth was killed in 
1054, and John did not begin to reign until 1199. 
In the " Comedy of Errors," the scene, of which is 
laid in the ancient city of Ephesus, mention Is 
made of modern denominations of money, as 
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guilders and ducats; also of a striking clock and 
a nunnery. 

Anachronisms, or, more correctly speaking, 
blunders, have been made by painters of celebrity, 
which upon the "living canvas" appear more 
palpable than those made by authors upon paper. 
' Some of these transcend the simply ridiculous; 
they border closely upon the grotesque. 

Tintoret, an Italian painter, in a picture ot the 
children of Israel, gathering manna, has taken the 
precaution to arm them with the modern inven- 
tion of guns. Cigoli painted the aged Simeon 
at the circumcision of the Infant Saviour, and as 
aged 'men in these days wear spectacles, the ar- 
tist has shown his sagacity by placing them on 
Simeon's nose. In a picture by Verrio of Christ 
healing the sick, the lookers-on are represented 
as standing with periwigs on their heads. To 
match, or rather to exceed this ludicrous repre- 
sentation, Durer has painted the expulsion ot 
Adam and Eve trom the Garden of Eden, by an 
angel in a dress fashionably trimmed with floun- 
ces. The same painter, in his scene of Peter de- 
nying Christ, represents a Roman soldier very 
comfortably smoking a pipe of tobacco. A 
Dutch painter, in a picture of the wise men wor- 
shipping the Holy Child, has drawn one of them 
in a largi white surplice, and in boots and spurs, 
and he isia the act of presenting to the Child a 
model of a Dutch man-of-war. In a Dutch pic- 
ture of Abraham offering up his son, instead of 
the patriarch's "stretching forth his hand and 
taking the knife/' as the Scriptures inform us, he 
is represented as using a more effectual and 
modern instrument. He is holding to Isaac's 
head a blunderbuss. Berlin represents in a pic- 
ture the Virgin and Child listening to a violin; 
and in another picture he has drawn King David 
playing the harp of the marriage of Christ with 
St. Catherine. A French artist has drawn, with 
true French taste, the Lord's Supper, with the ta- 
ble ornamented with tumblers filled with cigar- 
lighters; and, as if to crown the list of these ab- 
surd and ludicrous anachronisms, the Garden of 
Eden has been drawn with Adam and Eve in all 
their primeval simplicity and virtue, while near 
them, in lull costume, is seen a hunter with a gun, 
shooting ducks. 



A NIGHT IN A SCHOOLROOM. 



Ah, my friend, I am fast sliding back into that 
ocean of dreams and fancies which the firm hand 
pf the world had nearly pulled me Irom. 

Like an unlaid spirit I wander around through 
these mountain dells and forests, and from them 
into the empty chambeis and musty rooms of these 
old houses. With eager delight I brush the dust 
from, tattered books, and yellow manuscripts, and 
instead of going to church afte'r the manner of my 
Christian ancestors, I lay. on my back in the shade 
of pines and float out of the present into a past, 
age— an age purple and fragrant with sweet mem- 
orial nanies and magnificent with heroic lines and 
saintly lights. 

The other day I found an old copy of Dante and 
carried it to my "Temple of Learning,"_wherel 
unrighteously stole time from my tasks to lose 
myself in the glories of the Divina Commedia. 

I have brought me a large cloak that saw service 



fifty years ago, but is still quite respectable. In 
this I fancy myself a Spanish Caballero, and doubt 
not when I meet Beatrice, (of whom more anon) 
that she is some Saracen maid. 

A week ago to-night it stormed, and I sent the 
children home, concluding to wait myself and see 
if the rain would not abate, so that I could walk 
my two miles without becoming an antediluvian, 
for I am convinced from the quantities of rain that 
fell that it was a second flood. 

At the end of the hour it was worse than beibre> 
and I determined to stay all night at the schoo 1 - 
house. There' was plenty of wood, and I might, 
with a very little stretch of imagination, fancy 
myself a belated traveller in a ruined castle, with 
the fortunate difference that mined castles Often 
leak, while my schoolhouse did not. 

It was fast growing dark, and I went diligently 
to work to fasten every window and door, alter 
which I made a splendid fire in the great stove, 
and then bringing up my chair and desk piled 
with books (not forgetting my precious Dante) 
threw open the stove door and sat down in the 
brilliant light with a comfortable feeling of borne 
and comfort; true I had no supper, but the re- 
mains of my dinner made quite a respectable 
repast, and as I ate I imagined myself the belated 
traveller of G. P. R. James more than ever. 

Sup per finished and the waiter dismissed, I put 
more wood in the stove and then took up my 
books. Never did I read with such delight; the 
characters that lived in the almost insoired pages, 
stepped forth, and I seem to see them flitting 
softly through the gloom and shine around me. 
At last I closed my book gently and paced the 
.floor lor almost an hour. As I walked the lonely 
Larua and the saintly Beatrice glided at my side, 
and in the black shadow in the corner I saw the 
pale lace and solemn eyes of Dante. 

Instead of the rough "pineboards I seemed to 
thread the moonlight streets ofFlorence, and then 
to sit with Petrarch in the church at Avignon— 
to hear with him the thunder of the organ and 
see the face of the noble wife of Hugh de Sade. 

Full of these fancies I lay down at last on two 
benches which I drew in front of the fire, and 
wrapping myself in my cloak endeavoured to 
sleep; but sleep was only a continuation of my 
waking thoughts with new edditions. , I seemed 
to be surrounded with shadowy figures; at one 
time I had " a dream within a dream," of awaking 
and seeing the lace of Douglas Jerrold bending 
over me, not brilliant with sarcasm and glowing 
with convival joy, but sad and pale as he must 
have looked many a time in his villa at Putney, 
when he had not wherewithal to pay for the clothes 
he wore nor the food he ate. 

And a little later in the night I seemed to see a 
group of three standing at the foot of my wooden 
bed; a man and two 'female shapes, that stood 
with sadly averted heads. I knew the face ot the. 
man to be Swift, and studied it .closely with, the 
reflection that I might never see him again. At 
last he turne'd and spoke to his companions, and 
then I saw with pitjing eyes that they were that 
Stella and Wanessa to whom the world has given 
the tender rememberanco which the object of their 
faithful love denied them. 

At last morning broke in the East; through the 
East; through the uncurtained windowsthe arrows 
of crimson light struck clearly and awoke me. I 
could not sleep in the presence of the glorious 
pageant that filled the East, and so spent a pro- 



fitable hour in gazing out of the window; I say 
profi table because in that hour the unspoiled fresh' 
ness of youth came back to me, ami I saw with 
loving eyes the beauty of that earth I adored in: 
my early days. Alas, that the world should have, 
power to transform- men into what they are! 
Alas, that those whose youthful feet have stood on 
the treshold of the temple of truth should suffer 
themselves to fall back among the scheming 
crowd, and lose an eternity of heavenly peace for 
a few years of earthly strife and triumph. 

Do not imagine that I would counsel the life of 
a hermit or the seciusion of a mpnk.frdm worldly 
[affairs, j.No> fight I say, if it please -you, but fox 
God's sake don't let it be on the side; of the 
Philistines; rather be a David courageously slay- 
ing the Goliab of corruption and wickedness. 

But I am positively moralising— are you not ., 
astonished? Adieu I 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BT MRS. JAMESON. 



FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI, CALLED IL 
FRANCIA. 

Born 1460, died 1617, 



There existed throughout the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries a succession of painters in Bo- 
logna, known in the history of Italian art as the 
early Bolognese school, to distinguish it from the 
later school, which the Carracci founded in the 
same city — a school altogether dissimilar i i spirit 
and feeling. The chief characteristic of the form- 
er was the fervent piety and devotion of its pro- 
fessors. , In the sentiment of their works they re- 
sembled the TJmbrian school, but • the, manner of 
execution is different. One of these early paint- 
ers, Lippo (or Filippo) di Dalmasio, was so cele- 
brated for the beauty of his Madonnas, that he ob- 
tained the name of Lippo delta Madonne. He 
greatly resembled the Prate Angelico in life and 
character, but was inferior as an artist. To his 
heads of the Virgin he gave an expression of 
saintly beauty, purity, and tenderness, which two 
hundred years later excited the admiration and 
emulation ot Guido. Lippo died about 1409. 
Passing over some other names, we come to that 
of the greatest paiuter of the Bologna school, 
Francesco Raibolini. 

He was bom in 1450; being just four years 
younger than bis contemporary Perugino. Like 
many other painters of that age, already men- 
tioned, be was educated for a goldsmith, and 
learned to design and model correctly. Frances-" 
co ; s master in the arts of working in gold and 
niello was a certain Francia, whoser name, in af- 
fectionate gratitude to his memory, he afterwards 
adopted, signed it on his pictures, and is better 
knownby it than, by .his, own family name. Up 
to the age of forty, Francesco Francia pursued 
his avocation of goldsmith, and becamecelebrated 
tor the excellence of his workmanship in chasing 
gold and silver, and the exquisite beauty and 
taste of his niellos. He also excelled in engrav- 
ing dies for coins and medals, and was appointed 
superintendent of the mint in his native city of 
Bologna, which office he held till his death. 

We are not told how the attention of Francia 
was first directed to the art of painting. It is said 
that the sight of a beautiful picture by Perugino 
awakened the dormant talent; that he learned 



